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The United Nations Special 
Fund and Unesco 


The unequal economic development of various regions of the world has been a 
known fact for a long time. Today, what is new is that the world has realized 
that it should—and must—do something to eliminate this inequality. Profound 
changes have taken place since 1945. Pre-war political maps are no longer 
recognizable, for new nations have appeared, made up of hundreds of millions 
of men who previously were under other nations. Consequently, the transfor- 
mation of economic maps is inevitable if both the stability and the development 
of international society are to be assured. The gap separating the industrialized 
regions from the underdeveloped countries is therefore a world problem which 
must be solved on a world scale. As Arnold Toynbee wrote: ‘This is the first 
age since the dawn of history in which mankind has dared to believe it practicable 
to make the benefits of civilization available to the human race.’ 

The United Nations and its Specialized Agencies (ILO, FAO, WHO, Unesco, 
etc.) are in a particularly good position to help underdeveloped countries benefit 
from modern techniques. From the very beginning, these institutions took 
steps in this direction. In 1949, they launched the Expanded Technical 
Assistance Programme which has been translated into reality ever since by the 
sending of experts on mission, the awarding of fellowships for study abroad and 
by the equipment and the operation of training and demonstration centres. 
The very success of this programme has been the main factor in its definite 
establishment. Today, it has taken the shape of a virtually permanent element 
of international action. 

Another undertaking of a new type—instituted in October 1958 by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations and inaugurated at the beginning of 
this year—will enable this action to be strengthened: it is the United Nations 
Special Fund. 

In the over-all scheme of international aid, it comes between technical 
assistance and actual financing. It marks what is known as the pre-investment 
stage. The fund’s special purpose is to help to finance national or regional 
undertakings, for a fixed period, in cases where the success of such undertakings 


is calculated to facilitate subsequent large-scale capital investment, whether 
national or foreign, public or private. 
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Organization and Procedures of the Special Fund 


The procedures of the Special Fund are similar to those of technical assistance 
in that both are based on the same two principles: that it is for the Member 
States to initiate projects and to request assistance; that actual provision of 
assistance is in the hands of the competent international organizations. The 
aims and working methods of the Special Fund, however, are different from 
those of technical assistance. The latter is particularly concerned with the 
training of local personnel; for that reason its main mode of operation is to 
send foreign experts and to award fellowships; it provides only very small 
amounts of equipment, and then only where it is required for purposes of 
demonstration and staff training. The object of the Special Fund is to facilitate 
the establishment of machinery which will make a contribution to economic 
development. Accordingly, while it will be used to send experts and to provide 
fellowships, it is proposed to devote most of the resources to supplying 
equipment or meeting installation costs, such as the construction of buildings. 
Then again, the tendency in technical assistance is to have a number of different 
projects, often on a very modest scale, whereas the policy governing the Special 
Fund is apparently to be one of concentration on a comparatively small number 
of projects of varying scope, the majority of which will, however, be on a consi- 
derably larger scale than the generality of technical assistance projects. 

The Special Fund will offer assistance to projects involving resources 
(including labour), industry (including craft industries and home industries), 
agriculture, transport and communications, building and housing, health, educa- 
tion, statistics and public administration. 

The resources of the fund come from voluntary contributions by governments, 
to which may be added gifts from non-governmental sources. Some fifty nations 
have announced that they would participate in financing the fund in 1959. As 
a result, the fund had about $25 million at its disposal at the beginning of this 
year. 

During the first session of its Governing Council, composed of representatives 
of 18 nations elected by the Economic and Social Council, Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, 
Managing Director of the Special Fund, stated that the initial programme of 
the new body should put major emphasis on projects which would demonstrate 
the wealth-producing potential of unsurveyed natural resources in the less- 
developed countries, on training and research institutes and on surveys of 
limited cost which would lead to early investment. From the standpoint of 
costs, these projects might be divided into three categories. In the first category, 
large undertakings involving expenditures of as much as $5 million would be 
placed, which might take several years to complete and might be regional in 
character. The second category would consist of two types of projects costing 
in the neighbourhood of $1 million: (a) general and comprehensive resource 
surveys, and (b) training and research centres for which there seems to be a 
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great need. In the third category, surveys somewhat limited in nature could be 
placed, involving costs between $100,000 and $500,000 and giving promise 
of uncovering projects of immediate interest to investing agencies. 

The procedures to be followed for presenting, evaluating, approving and 
executing projects have not yet been laid down in their final form. Requests 
made by governments for assistance are evaluated by the Managing Director 
of the Fund who, in liaison with an advisory committee, * periodically establishes 
programmes to be submitted to the Governing Council. It is up to the council 
to take the final decision on projects and to authorize the Managing Director 
to reach agreements and take steps necessary for their execution. However, 
too much stress cannot be placed on the important role which might fall to a 
United Nations Specialized Agency—Unesco, for example—in the presentation, 
the study and the execution of a given project, once it comes within its 
competence. In effect, the services of the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies and the International Atomic Energy Agency are to be at the disposal 
of governments to advise them in preparing their requests for assistance from 
the fund. As for the Managing Director of the Fund, he also asks for the help 
of any of these organizations when he evaluates requests. Finally, it has been 
agreed that the execution of the projects would, as far as possible, be entrusted 
to these institutions. 


Unesco’s Co-operation with the Fund 


Unesco’s co-operation with the fund has already taken shape in a certain 
number of measures. Since the beginning of the year, the “Secretariat has 
helped 18 countries formulate requests for aid and, in addition, it has advised 
the Special Fund on 12 requests which the fund itself has received. Eleven of 
these requests were made by the governments of the following seven countries: 
Brazil, Chile, India, Iran, Iraq, Libya and Turkey. The twelfth project, of a 
regional nature, was presented by the governments of countries in the Near East. 
The Governing Council of the fund took its first decisions in May. It 
approved the 13 requests which had been submitted to it by Mr. Hoffman. Out 
of these 13 projects, only one was given to Unesco, but it is the project with 
the largest share of the first funds to be allotted: $1,500,000 out of a total of 
$7,550,000. The project calls for four years of assistance in the development 
of the Technical University at Ankara. This university started its courses in 
November 1956 on a provisional basis. Its creation had been recommended 
by a United Nations mission which carried out a survey of the needs of higher 
education in Turkey in 1953. It was designed to meet a twofold purpose, 


1. The advisory committee is composed of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
the Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board and the President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
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qualitative and quantitative: rejuvenating the concept of higher education by 
relating it to the needs of economic and social development in Turkey and in 
other countries in the area; and training in sufficient numbers the professional 
and scientific specialists required by this development. A school of architecture 
was first established. It was followed by a school of engineering with 
departments in mechanical, civil, electrical, chemical and mining engincering. 
A school of administrative sciences has also been set up. 

Under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, Unesco has 
provided experts in librarianship, in mechanical and civil engineering, and in 
Unesco has made available to the Turkish Government, the services of 
Mr. Harold E. Stassen as Special Adviser to the Turkish Government, and of 
Dean Woolrich as Consultant President of the university. 

Mr. Stassen’s assistance was particularly valuable in drawing up the final 
statutes defining the autonomy of this university. The Turkish Grand National 
Assembly has translated these statutes into a special law adopted in May. 

In requesting aid from the Special Fund, the Turkish Government stated 
that it hoped to concentrate on the school of engineering, the school of 
architecture, the general library and the school of arts and science. The 
Turkish Government intends to use other funds provided by Unesco, the United 
Nations and FAO under the technical assistance programme, and aid promised 
by certain governments, including the United Kingdom and France. Additional 
resources may also be expected from private foundations. 

The Executive Board of Unesco has approved the Director-General’s decision 
to agree that Unesco should serve as the agent for the Special Fund in administer- 
ing aid to this university. A plan of operations is to be negotiated with 
Turkish authorities and submitted to the fund for approval. 

Since the Governing Council has considered only a limited number of requests 
up until now, it is still too early to define more precisely the general policy of 
the Special Fund. Nevertheless, it should be noted that, out of 75 requests 
for aid received by the fund during the first four months of 1959 (and represent- 
ing a total of $81 million), projects concerning university education and higher 
technical education were evaluated by the governments concerned at $21 million. 
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Long-term needs in the field 
of education 


by Leo R. Fernic 
of the Department of Education 





There are about 550 million children aged 5-14 in the world today and 
300 million boys and girls are enrolled in school. For 250 million no schooling 
is available. Very roughly, but conservatively, it would take $90 billion to 
accommodate these children, and another $10 billion a year to keep the new 
schools running. 

The economic, social and individual effects of this deprivation are well 
known. The provision of education is indispensable for economic and social 
progress. Throughout the world, a satisfactory balance has not yet been 
reached between the social programmes which help to preserve life and the 
programmes that are aimed at improving the condition of life. Education is 
one major element of the latter group, and there is a constant struggle to get 
ahead of increases in population. Around 1950, about 56 per cent of the 
world adult population was literate but only 48 per cent of the children were 
going to school, meaning that the number of future illiterates was likely to be 
greater than in the past. By heavy sacrifices, countries raised the proportion 
of school enrolments to 55 per cent five years later, however, even this will not 
be enough to ensure a more literate future generation than in the past. 


Regional Action 


In describing needs, however simply, it is better to take by turn the main regions 
of the world. These differ so much one from another that wider generalization 
risks being too abstract. At the risk of over-simplifying complex questions 
I shall try to pinpoint some of the most urgent issues in education today and in 
the next few years. 

In Latin America, priority is attached by education authorities to elementary 
schooling and to vocational education. Despite some advanced countries, the 
region has a high illiteracy rate, and elementary schooling is not widely available. 
Rural areas are particularly under-privileged. Both the ICA and Unesco 
have worked on the rural school problem in recent years; Unesco in its Latin 
American major project singling out for action the training of better and more 
rural teachers. But so far efforts are not commensurate with the size of the 
problem. Vocational and technical education have made great strides in many 
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, Botably| Argentina and Brazil, add have been supported by industry. 
‘tuniti for adequate training for agriculture, home economics and 
eral are still lacking in most areas. Of the two million Latin 
rican students who pursue studies after elementary school, some 70 per cent 
are enrolled in academic hi schools, and a very small percentage of the rest 
are studying courses of’ to rural occupations. 

_ In the Near East region, educational problem No. 1 is that presented by the 
A wb refugees from Palestine. Here the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, with the technical co-operation of Unesco, provides schooling for 
120,000 refugee children, at an average cost of $50 per child per year. All 
refugee children of elementary school age are now in school. But the 
programme urgently needs expansion, particularly in technical and vocational 
education: at present there are only two vocational training centres, with a 
total combined capacity of less than 500 students. Within the countries them- 
selves, technical and vocational education opportunities are also regarded as a 
priority problem. In some parts, where a formal school system is just beginning 
to take shape, a considerable expansion of elementary: schooling is required. 

For South-East Asia, where heavily populated States with newly won 
independence predominate, attention is being focused on much the same issues 
as in Latin America, although for different reasons. One need is the 
expansion of elementary schooling, particularly in rural areas which still account 
for over 90 per cent of the population. The second isa more varied secondary 
school curriculum, training for practical life rather than for white-collar jobs. 
Much progress has been made in the high school field by governments, and 
the Ford Foundation has centred many. education projects on the same point. 
Yet some idea of the magnitude of the problem can be obtained from the 
situation in India: despite ten years of effort to convert the academic, bookish 
high schools into practical multi-purpose schools, it is expected that by 1960 
only 1,187 of the existing 20,000 schools will have been affected—and this 
programme does not even cover the provision of new schools to meet the needs 
of a rising population. As to the other priority, universal elementary education, 
the needs are correspondingly greater because of the vast number involved. A 
third problem is also acutely felt in this region of large populations and incipient 
industrialization: the absence of an industry serving the schools with basic 
teaching equipment, paper, furniture and the rest. Until such supplies become 
available, funds cannot be diverted to the import of more advanced aids, such 
as radios, moving picture projectors, etc., which are regarded as standard 
classtoom equipment in the West. In identifying this need in Asia, I do not of 
course overlook the fact that it also occurs elsewhere, notably in the Near East 
and Africa. 

' While the African region is perhaps one where all aspects of education press 
equally heavily for attention, some priorities may be hazarded. In the evolution 
of new States, higher education in all forms is required urgently to provide the 
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will have to be expanded for any significant steps forward in productivity and 
welfare, as well as to feed institutions of higher education; at present high schools 
enrol 2 per cent of the numbers attending elementary schools, while in the 
United States, Britain and France the figure is between 30 and 40 per cent. 


The Student, the Classroom, the Teacher and the School System 


To say that higher education or universal elementary schooling is an urgent 
need is not to explain much about the need itself. This is best done by 
examining the classic components of education—the student, the classroom, the 
teacher, then the school system as an organized whole. 

First, the students. They afe there, numerous enough; but one cannot 
achieve an efficient education simply by providing the buildings and the teachers 
these students lack. It must be remembered that in underdeveloped areas, 
poverty and malnutrition accompany illiteracy; a minimum welfare service is 
indispensable to encourage school attendance and to enable children to profit 
from tuition. Even in the United States the School Lunch Programme is looked 
upon as an integral part of the public school system. The experience of Unicef’s 
dried milk programme in many underdeveloped regions, notably some Caribbean 
territories, has shown that a basic nutrition service directly benefits school 
attendance and relations between home and school. 

Next, the plant, covering buildings, equipment and teaching supplies. Provi- 
sion of buildings is costly, as everyone knows; from say $4 million for an 
institution of higher education through $500,000-$750,000 for a secondary 
institution down to a modest $100,000 or Iess for an elementary school. Of 
these figures, the greatest variation in costs occurs at elementary level, where 
standards vary greatly, and many underdeveloped areas create such schools at 
as low a cost as $500-$1,000. Outlay ‘om building programme has to bé 
progressive and planned, the more so since each portion of capital outlay brings 
in its wake fresh recurrent costs for running the school thus set up.The education 
development schemes in Tropical Africa have revealed the risk of overtaxing 
the local economy and the need for the possibility of carry-over from one fiscal 
year to the next. Moreover, too little in general is known about low-cost school 
building construction and the use of local materials: Research om these points 
might produce savings of a high order (Britain, as an example, managed between 
1949 and 1954 to halve the cost of construction by careful study of building 
regulations, and underdeveloped areas:are likely to profit still more). Finally, 
it must be noted that teaching supplies are indispensable for an efficient school 
system, and the production of them is urgently needed in at least one region: 
Costs of textbook plants or furniture factories vary too much to allow one to 
fix norms; but Unesco experience with textbooks in Korea, Ford Foundation 
help to Burma, and the production of simple science equipment in India: prove 
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that these problems can be solved at a national level only if sufficient capital is 
available. In vocational training, local production of equipment is no solution, 
and the high cost of importing it is one reason for the lag in this branch. 

Alongside students and buildings, there is a need for teachers—perhaps the 
greatest need of all. The education of teachers is the investment part of the 
education budget, and a fairly costly one, since the majority of teachers-to-be 
have to be assisted during their course of training. In rural elementary educa- 
tion as in general and vocational secondary schooling, the demand for teachers 
is perhaps the point where development programmes can do the most good: 
but action here requires not only the setting up and staffing or the improvment 
of teacher colleges, but also the provision of funds for maintaining such schools 
at an efficient level of intake and output. 

Last, the area of the school system as a whole, involving educational admi- 
nistration, planning and research—aspects which lie close together—is one of 
world-wide concern. Only very recently the United States Government began 
to make available funds for research in education—remarkable in a country 
where research has a long and valuable record. In much of the world, and 
notably in the regions touched on above, research is the best method for 
countries to cope in the long run with their own problems. The difficulties 
are many: lack of research personnel, of funds for faculties of education, and 
of general public support for such activities. Most of the preparation for admi- 
nistrators, planners and research workers has been secured at high cost through 
sending students to North America and Europe. While such study abroad is 
important, it is likely that regional, and progressively, national institutions will 
be needed if an adequate supply of trained men and women is to be produced. 
The institutional side of the fact-finding process—bureaux for gathering, 
analysing and diffusing educational data—was recognized when the United 
States set up its Office of Education in 1867, but is only now appearing as a 
felt need in the newly independent States. 


Educational Assistance by or through Unesco 


The existing programme of Unesco reveals how resources may be applied inter- 
nationally to the solution of national needs. Unesco at present provides some 
measure of educational assistance to a large number of its Member States in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. This assistance is aimed at improving education 
at all levels: university, secondary education (vocational and general) and elé- 
mentary education. It is, for the most part, focused on (a) help to governments 
in planning the development of their national education systems and (b) the 
training of teaching staff. Funds for the provision of equipment are negligible. 

Each of the educational projects aided by Unesco in one or several of its 
Member States would be capable of considerable expansion, were funds to 
become available. 
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Highlights of the 
International Conference on 


Information Processing 


by Ritchie CALDER 


Nearly 2,000 electronic computer experts took part in the International 
Conference on Information Processing, organized by Unesco in Paris from 

15 to 20 June. They came from. 37 countries. France was represented by 
480 experts; U.S.A., by 400; Federal Republic of Germany, by 217; Britain, 
by 164; Sweden, Italy and the Netherlands by over 80 each, and the U.S.S.R. 
by 40. But the representation was by no means confined to those countries 
which have been able to pay vast amounts for ‘thinking machines’, From 
countries big and small, highly developed and underdeveloped, scientists and 
engineers came to learn and to contribute ideas. 

Yet all these experts crowding into the confeernce rooms are only a tiny 
fraction of the tens of thousands now engaged, in universities, special institutes 
and commercial corporations in the theory and practice of ‘thinking machines’, 
From being, only a few years ago, a glorified cash register, with radio valves 
instead of cogs, the electronic computer has so many applications that it is not 
only extending but surpassing the human faculties. 

Computers today are a thousand times faster in their calculations than they 
were three years ago, and a million times faster than they were ten years ago. 
Even faster machines are on the drawing boards. Once, the experts were 
content to speak of speeds in ‘microseconds’, which means millionths of a 
second. In Paris they were glibly using another word, ‘nanosecond’, which 
means a thousandth of a millionth of a second. It is not only the increase in 
speed of computation which is important but the speed of advance. The 
computer solves the problems involved in making other computers and can 
even control the automatic machinery to make computers. In other words 
machines are helping to breed machines. 

The purpose of the conference was to bring the experts together to share 
their knowledge and experience, but it was clear from the first day that Unesco 
had called it none too soon. There is an urgent and drastic need for stock- 
taking. For one thing, the experts in the last ten years have invented a new 


|. Unesco is making arrangements, in conjunction with R. Oldeabourg Verlag (Federal 
Republic of Germany) to publish the proceedings of the conference in volume form. 
The volume will consist of some 600 pages, bound in full cloth. Fumicnion. show. 
March 1960. Approximate price: $25, £7. 7s. or 10,000 FF. 
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terminology, which is compounded of all languages and of none and which, 
with the help of Unesco, is being systematized in an international glossary so 
that the experts can know what they are talking about, even if ordinary people 
logicians and the engineers with the social revolution they are creating. 

-. Here they were discussing machines which can control other machines, pre- 
dict the weather, memorize all the knowledge of the world, compose music, 
translate languages, send rockets into space and solve, in a few seconds, pro- 
blems on which mathematicians could spend a whole lifetime. Even the possi- 
bility of machines which could form judgements could not be ruled out. 

The experts attending the conference foresaw, within a matter of years, 
electronic devices which will memorize all the knowledge in the world—the 
British Museum, the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Library of Congress and, 
indeed, all the recorded facts of the Occident and the Orient, past and present. 
Only a few years ago, a giant memory might have seemed impossible because 
of its size. Today the equivalent of the human memory could be embodied on 
a piece of glass five inches by six, the size of a photographic plate. The electric 
circuits would be stencilled on the glass by putting a diagramatic mask over it 
and depositing a fine film of metal. The film would serve as a pattern of 
electric wires. 

This spiders-web circuit can be frozen at about 270°C. below zero—the 
temperature at which helium gas liquefies. (Liquid helium is used as the refri- 
gerant.) At that temperature, certain metals become super-conductors, that is 
to say, the electric currents flow indefinitely, without any loss. 

Thus facts to be remembered are kept in a deep-freeze. 

As Dr. Gilbert King, one of the leading American experts said, there is no 
difficulty in storing the information. The problem is how to organize this 
information so that it can be easily retrieved and in the form which is most 
useful. 

The ancestor of the electronic computer was the abacus of the ancient (and 
present) Chinese—the bead-frame by which children, everywhere, learn to 
count. 

Fifteen years ago, with all its circuits, valves and gadgets, the electronic 
computer was, in principle, just an ultra-high-speed bead-frame, capable of 
doing complicated sums in split seconds. It took the drudgery out of pen-and- 
paper calculations and allowed mathematicians to adventure into more complex 
problems. < 

Yet this device has developed to the point at which Dr. E. Teller, of the 
University of California, could claim at the Paris Conference that not only could 


it count and memorize but that it could become teachable, acquire experience, 


form judgements, develop emotions and take initiative. ‘We do not have to 
embody in the machine precisely what is in the human being, If we give the 
machine a large enough memory and give it enough random trials, it will 
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remember those trials which are successful. It will thus learn. I believe that 
the machine can be given the power to make value judgements as well as logical 
reasoning, and from that I can construct, mathematically, a model for machine- 
emotion. . . . When you come down to it, what is the difference between 
machine-thinking and our own thinking? We cannot draw the line. — 
human process which is logical can be copied by the machine.’ 

This prospect was not at all reassuring to some electronic experts. Mr. Ber- 
nard Benson, an American designer and manufacturer, warned the conference 
that the machine only has as much integrity and honesty as the information that 
is put into it by human beings. People were not only fallible but sometimes 
deliberately so. This was exceedingly dangerous because the gigantic memories 
which they were discussing would contain a great deal of information and much 
of it would be about people. The liberty of the individual was at hazard. Who 
will own the machines? Who will fill the store? Who will control the integrity 
of information which fills the store? Who will use it? Who will abuse it? 
He called upon his colleagues to recognize the vast social implications of their 
technology. 

Language, to the experts attending the conference, had two different meanings. 
There are the languages which their machines are trying to translate—Russian, 
Japanese, French, English and so on—and there are the languages which the 
machines themselves have to ‘understand’ in order to do their job. 

As Dr. Edward W. Cannon of the U.S. Bureau of Standards said, machine 
translation is at the stage that electronic computers themselves were 12 years 
ago—still in its infancy but offering possibilities as great as in the field of calcu- 
lation. 

The object is to be able to present a text in, say, English and to have it read 
and retyped in, say, Russian-translation at sight or, more ambitiously, to have 
the spoken word automatically translated. That is still in the future, but by 
transferring a text to a punched tape in the original language and passing it into 
a computer, the mechanical memory of which has been supplied with a diction- 
ary, the machines already produce passable translations. Science papers can 
be translated in a form which is at least intelligible to the experts in the parti- 
cular branch of science. In one institute in the United States, 250,000 words 
of foreign language texts have been so processed. This is still very much in 
the ‘pidgin’ stage, but the many exponents of machine translation were able to 
get together at the conference, compare notes and examine critically each other’s 
methods. What was profoundly important was that in trying to make languages 
intelligible to the machines, the language experts are finding out much that was 
imperfectly understood in language itself. 

More controversial was the question of a ‘common language for computers’. 
Here the experts were confronted with their own ‘Babel’ which they have built 
in twelve years. Each machine, by the nature of its electric circuits has to have 
its own private language. It has to be specially ‘programmed’—its instructions 
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translated into a code. In a ‘family’ of computers, new machines may have 
‘autocodes’ built in to help them comprehend their forerunners. But, beyond 
that; there is no common language. One, ‘Algol’, was proposed which would 
have a universal application, for limited mathematical purposes, but it was 
heavily debated and arguments were still going on in the corridors of Unesco 
House after the conference closed. 

The conference was called by Unesco to bring the computer exponents toge- 
ther. Now they will stay together because one of the direct outcomes of the 
meeting was a decision to set up an International Federation of Information 
Processing Societies. The next conference, proposed for 1963, will be convened 
by the new federation. 

As Dr. Howard H. Aiken of Harvard University, the President of the confe- 
rence, said: ‘One thing which has impressed me at the conference is the great 
breadth of interest and the range of achievements. This field is not limited to 
any country. Some may be a little ahead but none is far ahead of the others. 
This conference has opened new channels of communication. We have met our 
colleagues, and progress will be all the faster and greater because Unesco has 
brought us together. We will keep together. We will have other conferences 
and our own international federation. 1 am not pessimistic about the future. 
Machines will not take the place of people. I see them as a means of raising 
the standard of living for everyone and leaving people, freed from drudgery, to 
do creative work.’ 
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The spreading of knowledge: 
asta problems and future Bonne 





The organization of documentation on the international level raises more and 
more complex problems, owing to the increasing scope of research and to the 
equally growing number of languages used in publishing the results of this 
research. In the natural sciences alone, it is estimated that at least one million 
papers a year are published in 50,000 journals, to say nothing of books and 
pamphlets. Steps must be taken’ to make this enormous production available 
to research workers, teachers and‘ students or at least—and there lies the 
problem—that part of the production which concerns them. If this is not 
done, then we must face not only fantastic material and intellectual wastage but 
also a peril to the very unity of modern civilization—not because it has made 
eer NR gg Ps NP 
its newly acquired knowledge. 

Avware of the importance: of these. problems;:Unesco has concentrated..o 
preparing working tools to facilitate the gathering of documentation, such as 
rability of statistics through standardizing methods and terminology, and encour- 
aging the creation and the operation of bodies with the responsibility of collect- 
ing and distributing information. It has been considerably helped in this task 
over recent years by two advisory bodies: the International Advisory Committee 
on Bibliography and the International Advisory Committee for Documentation 
and Terminology in Pure and Applied Sciences. However, in order to unite 
all of Unesco’s activities in this field, it was decided to merge these two 
committees. Representatives of both bodies met at Unesco Headquarters from 
11 to 14 May, under the chairmanship of Mr. Julien Cain, administrator-general 
of the French National Library and member of the Unesco Executive Board, 
and Mr. J. E. Cummins, director of the Scientific and Technical Information 
Division of the International Atomic Energy Agency, to make recommendations 
to the Director-General of Unesco concerning the membership, the functions 
and the responsibilities of the new committee. 

Among the documents which served as a basis of discussion for these experts 
were a statement on ‘new methods and techniques for the communication of 
knowledge’ written by Mr. Alexander King, president of the International Fede- 
ration for Documentation, and a report by Mr. J. E. Holmstrom, former member 
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of the Unesco Secretariat, r secretary of the International Advisory 
Comite for Documestaton and Terminology in Pare and Applied Sines 
| piney dpeerdl 

_ “We are entering a new age in the communication of information and knowl- 
Bos: wich Wat vequlie’tncthods ds Gictent trom ‘thoes today ex our present 
techniques are from those of the Middle Ages. There is need for a revolution 
in thinking on this subject owing to several causes: firstly, the huge and increas- 
ing bulk of intellectual material which is accumulating as a result of the great 
@mount of research now being done; secondly, the increase in the degree of 
specialization and the difficulty of interdisciplinary communication; and thirdly, 
the tremendous increase in the rate of development.of technology and the 
application of science in-industry. While these problems stem mainly from the 
growth of the natural sciences there are, nevertheless, corresponding, although 

‘The question is large and complex. It is difficult and even dangerous to 
seek to solve individual minor problems without giving due attention to the 
problem as a whole. “Here are a few of these minor problems. . 

‘The first is perhaps the need for reform in methods of original publication. 
The present scientific journals, for example, consist of specialist articles only 
a few per cent of which are intelligible to the average reader, himself a specialist, 
There is the possibility of publication in other forms; by the issue, for example, 
of separates or pre-prints, which can still be produced and referred by, and 
bear the imprint of the-learned societies, and thus retain the prestige value of 
these societies. If such a system were adopted there would be no need for any 
large central international clearing house, although central planning would be 
needed, and particularly co-ordination, in the initial stages. 

“A ‘second part of the problem is the importance, in face of increasing. bulk: of 
material, of new and precise methods of selection of the important material in 
a general field or of a particular piece of information which is sought. _ Improve- 
ments are-also required in'methods of dissemination and communication between 
centres of knowledge, since‘ with the increasing number of journals most centres 
are unlikely to hold more than a small fraction of what exists. 

‘A still greater partial problem for the future is, perhaps, that of language. 
At present the main bulk of new intellectual product of the world appears in the 
main Western European languages. In the future, an increasing proportion of 
the significant intellectual output of the world may appear:in Indian, Russian, 
Chinese and other languages. 

‘Already there are ‘many techniques and devices which will become increas- 
ingly available for the solution of parts: of this problem... :Not only are there 
simple methods which can be further developed, such as microfilming, etc., but 
the great promise of many electronic devices, television. techniques and:so on 
has as yet) been considered only superficially... It will tequire: probably at least 
two decades for a full reform of our methods of publishing, selection and disse- 
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mination of knowledge to be achieved in view of changing needs and possibilities. 
This is a truly international problem; common to developed and underdeveloped 
countries, and’ it is important that progress in different countries should be 
brought to the attention of others. Unless this problem is considered centrally, 
different solutions may be produced im different parts of the world which will 
be hard to reconcile, particularly if they result in the use of complex and expen- 
sive machinery. The economics of this problem are important: »Many devices 
have great attraction but are ruled out by economic considerations. 

‘The: role of Unesco inthis field is clear. Over-all responsibility for the 
international co-ordination ‘in this field could be accepted only by Unesco: no 
other organization is fitted, either in outlook or coverage, to undertake the total 
responsibility. The function of Unesco, initially, would be in exchange of ideas, 
in stimulation of new work, new research, new thought and, furthermore, in 
cross-fertilization of thought.. The:immiediate task is to define the problems as a 
whole and to define also its individual parts, to formulate research needs and 
Rochen Cnigap Romeneaiy Wee res pean eien Saeed Speen eee 
niques and the great and increasing needs for improvement. 

‘All this requires vision and planning and it is appropriate that Unesco should 
accept a central and continuing position in helping to solve this problem, which 
will be a major intellectual pursuit of mankind. It may take twenty years before 
the solution is in sight. However, unless a start is made now, in twenty years’ 
time we may be in the same position as at present, but with still more technical 
possibilities, with partial solutions to some parts of the problem, but with increas- 
ing chaos and inefficiency in making available new and existing knowledge to 
those who require it.’ 

Mr. Holmstrom’s report was concerned more specifically with problems of 
translation and terminology. He noted: 

"FeohaiunlAsenas drei te tangeage wbat'the contents ofa bulldes't-yesd'aietp 
architecture. Within any given language, improvement of terminology means 
promoting the ideal that the meaning and scope of every technical term ought 
to be clearly associated in the minds of every writer and every reader with one 
exactly defined concept and one only. On the international plane it means, 
further, promoting the ideal that the patterns of technical terminology in all 
languages ought to correspond exactly with one another and that it ought to be 
easy, by reference to a dictionary, to find for every expression in language X an 
expression in language Y which has precisely the same meaning and implica- 
tions, no more and no less. 

‘These desiderata are valid in all disciplines but in practice they are seldom 
closely approached, even in technical science, much less so in social and political 
science, and are never fully attained. A main reason for the shortfall is that 
even where a term has a central meaning which is more or less generally agreed 
this meaning is apt to be surrounded by a penumbra of vagueness which over- 
laps the penumbras of other terms. Ambiguity is increased by the existence 
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of homonyms; of synonyms: and still more of near synonyms. Even within 
a single language, these factors prevent words from being used as the tools of 
precision they ideally should be. Where translation is involved the distortion 
of the message which an author wishes to convey becomes still worse because 
not even the central meanings of the words in the two languages which the 
translator equates with one another in his mind, or finds equated to one another 
in ordinary dictionaries, really coincide. — 

‘Ultimately, these imperfections derive from the fact that language, including 
technical terms, is a spontaneous growth which cannot be pre-planned and can 
only to a limited extent be regulated. The scientist who:advances our under- 
standing of phenomena by putting forward a new concept or framing a new 
theory, the engineer who invents a new device, cannot be expected, before he 
starts writing and talking about it; to apply to a committee of etymologists for 
instructions what to call it. Necessarily, he himself gives his brain-child a 
name, which may be a good one er a bad one. He does this in his own lan- 
guage, and sooner or later he or more probably someone else gives it names 
in other languages which may or may not be understood in the same sense as 
name, which may be a good:one or a bad one. He does this in his own lan- 
guage, some terms for new things and ideas become popular and are assimilated 
into the language whilst some are rejected and fall out of use—other terms, 
perhaps with different meanings and almost certainly with different penumbras 
of meaning, spontaneously gaining currency in their place. The earlier expres- 
sions do not, however, quite die out but continue to haunt the world and insi- 
duously to cause confusion even among specialist users. 

‘In principle the remedy for this state of affairs lies in the standardization of 
terms in each language on the basis of definitions which have been accurately 
translated into all languages and agreed upon by representatives of the subject 
specialists who are native users of each language. But it is impossible to stan- 
dardize what is not yet there. Therefore, the right moment to scrutinize new 
technical terms and attempt to establish agreed definitions of their meanings is 
after they have spontaneously begun. to propagate theniselves but before they 
have been doing so long enough to become firmly rooted.’ 
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News = 


Visit of H.M. the Emperor of Ethiopia 


Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General, had the honour to welcome to 
Unesco Headquarters, on 21 July, His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie I, 
Emperor of 
He introduced to His Imperial Majesty the senior officials of the i 
On the connslon of thin tiie o onetin e tala tee ee Pee 
Delegates to Unesco of Member States, and many French and Ethiopian persons 
of distinction, were present. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


Apart from the implementation of the current programme, the Secretariat was 
engaged, in June, July and August, with two outstanding tasks: the preparation 
of the preliminary Proposed Programme and Budget for 1961-62, which has to 
be sent to Member States in September for their comments; and the preliminary 
evaluation of the programme for the period 1960-64, which is to be submitted 
to the Executive Board at its November session, prior to being communicated 
to the Economic and Social Council in December. These two operations were 
carried out simultaneously, as part of a single process of consideration and 


At the same time the Acting Director-General, the Assistant Directors-General 
and: certain. Directors of Departments had to attend various international 
meetings held away from Unesco House. 

Thus Mr. René Maheu, Acting Director-General, went to Geneva to attend, 
on 6 July, the International Conference on Public Education, organized jointly 
by Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, and the meeting of the 
Unesco-IBE Joint Committee, which preceded it. This conference which was 


of this, Mr. Maheu, in his inaugural speech, spoke of the nature and scope of 
Unesco-IBE co-operation since 1947. 

Also at Geneva Mr. Maheu, on 10 and 13 July, attended the twenty-eighth 
session of the Economic and Social Council and took part in the debate on 
the co-ordination of the activities and programmes of the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies and the International Atomic Energy Agency. On that 
occasion he presented the report on the activities of Unesco during 1958. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations was present at the debate in 
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” Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General, visited Stockholm from 6 to 
July to attend the General Conference of the International Council of 
useums (ICOM). During his stay, he had the honour of being received by 

Majesty Gustaf VI Adolf at Drottningholm Castle. 

_ Mr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General, visited Geneva from 
7 to 14 July and again from 22 to 30 July to attend the meetings of the 
echnical Assistance Committee and the Technical Assistance Board. 

_ From 13 August to 3 September, he will be in Turkey and India. During 
is mission he will have occasion to discuss, with the appropriate authorities, 

lems concerning the Technical University of the Middle East (Ankara). 
addition, he will take part in the meeting being organized at Mysore by the 

International Institute of Philosophy and the Indian Philosophical Congress to 

discuss Cultures and Traditions in the Orient and the Occident. 


EDUCATION 


Educational Development in Arab Countries 


Unesco has just undertaken an inquiry into the needs for educational 
development in the Arab countries. A questionnaire was circulated among the 
competent national authorities for the purpose of assembling sufficient general 
and statistical information to form an idea of the present status of all levels of 
education in this part of the world. The questionnaire covers the following 
four points: Cpe ype oo Srpgtaman aa garry to gerry etary ame eer or 
personnel, and higher education 

Once this material has been assembled and analysed, two specialists will be 
sent on a mission to survey the Arab countries. They will gather on the spot 
any additional information they consider necessary, together with suggestions 
as to the development of education in each country. 

In the light of this inquiry, the Unesco Secretariat will draw up at the end 
of this year a provisional report which will probably be considered, early in 
1960, by a meeting of senior education officials in the Arab countries. The 
information assembled and the recommendations put forward at this meeting 
will be summed up in a final report and, if appropriate, proposals will be 
submitted to the General Conference of Unesco at its eleventh session, in 
November 1960. 


World Conference on Adult Education 


Plans are now being made for the world Conference on Adult Education, to be 
held in Canada in August 1960, as the result of a report submitted to the 
Director-General of Unesco by the Consultative Committee on Adult Education. 
This committee, consisting of experts from individual countries or from 
international non-governmental organizations, met at Unesco House from 1f 
to 15 May 1959 under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles Barbier, of the 
International Co-operative Alliance. Mr. M. Hutasoit; of the Indonesian 
Ministry of Education, was vice-chairman. The rapporteur was Mr. R. Kidd, 
Director of the Canadian Association for Adult Education. ions for 
the conference are going forward in consultation with hundreds of educators 
from all over the world. “We do not want pious resolutions with no practical 
effect’, the committee reported, ‘but a conference which will lead to action by 
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should be ‘Role, content and structure of adult education in relation to the 
adaptation of men and women to the accelerating rate of technological change’. 


Unesco Assistance to Adult Education Projects 


The purpose of Unesco’s adult education programme is to help adults (a) to 
understand the problems of their environment and their rights and duties as 
citizens and individuals, (b) to acquire a body of knowledge and skill for the 
progressive improvement of their living conditions and, to participate more 
effectively in the economic and social development of their community, (c) to 
develop moral values and a sense of human fellowship. 

In selecting projects to receive assistance from the Organization in 1959 
and 1960, the Director-General gave priority to: (a) economic and social 
studies (¢.g., trade union history, organization and practice; history, o 
and practice of co-operation; economics; the sociological problems involved in 
technological change; history, methodology and nature of science and scientific 
progress; human relations in. industry; educational problems); (b) basic 
educational and vocational skills (e.g., reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
vocational skills at a pre-trade level, especially where existing school facilities 
are used); (c) the dissemination of knowledge about Eastern and Western 
cultural values in order to improve mutual understanding, and co-operation 
to this end between those responsible for organizing adult education in the 
Orient and the Occident. 

In addition, sperial. attention will. be, given.to prniects zelating p,.the, apgess 
of African women to education. 


The Organization of Educational Documentation Centres in Latin America 


After a four-month course at the Oficina de Educacién Ibero-americano in 
Madrid, ten or so Unesco fellowship holders from Argentina, Chile, Colombia, 
Eeuador and Uruguay, who ate specializing in educational documentation, 
recently spent two weeks at the Organization’s Headquarters. 

was (a) to become acquainted with Unesco and its programme, wit 

with the work of the Department of Education and its Clearing House; (6) to 
learn about the programme and activities of the International Bureau ‘of 
Education in Geneva; (c) to their knowledge of the techniques of 
documentation, information, tion and research in the field ‘of 
education; (d) to study comparative education considered in relation to 
educational documentation and information. 

The schedule drawn up for them provided for meetings with Unesco officials 
in their fields of interest, and talks by these officials. The topics included: 
education in various countries (periods devoted to each of the different regions), 
comparative education, educational statistics, the International Bureau of 
Education, Unesco and the United Nations. Working sessions were conducted 
by Mr. Karl Peters, director of Documentation in the Netherlands Ministry of 
Education, for the purpose of discussing the organization of centres: for 
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kept regularly up-to-date and may be consulted by interested 


Ccteretee ie Sea area ne Mead Uy Cats, wis icked cst only 
those of the highest quality; and the Organization has published two catalogues, 
for paintings prior to 1860 and the other for paintings subsequent to that 


These catalogues are revised every two years. The working party responsible 
for selecting the reproductions for. inclusion in a new, the fifth, edition of the 
Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings prior to 1860 met at Unesco 


Present,at the meeting were Dr. H. Gerson, of the Rijksbureau Voor 


Documentatie, The Hague; Sir Philip Hendy, director of the 
National Gallery, London; Dr. "Kurt Martin, director-general of the Bayerische 


The working party considered 356 reproductions; pg hecocng A psspe 
and eliminated 43 plates which had been contained in the previous edition. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Unesco Fellowships and Travel Grants 


Unesco awards a number of fellowships each year for study abroad in subjects 
closely related to its programme. The fellowships are usually awarded 
mature persons already established in their professions, and are generally ai 


ti 
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at the training of specialists for work in connexion with educational, scientific 
Ct Re te ee ee 

The preliminary selection of canditates is made by the governments of the 
Member States. Applications should therefore be sent to the Ministry of 
Education or the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the canditates’ own country. 


each year are small in number; they are shared among Unesco’s Member States 
and their Non-self-governing and: Trust Territories. 

The fellowships awarded by the Organization ‘in 1959-60 may be classified 
in nine categories: 

Unesco > Pelvadhtee (Planned Programme), ‘offered in the following fields: 


Fellowships awarded under the United Nations Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance, offered in the following fields: primary and secondary 
education, teacher training, fundamental education, technical education, science 
teaching, educational administration, vocational education, general education, 
educational research, scientific research, arid zone research, geophysics, 
nuclear physics, scientific documentation, ‘scientific instruments, m 
educational broadcasting (radio and television), textbook production. Number: 
304, 

Fellowships under the Programme of Participation in Member States Activi- 
ties, offered in the following fields: educational documentation, 


fundamental education, librarianship, preservation fe ee ee 
art education, education through arts and crafts, music education, 
organization, ‘peaceful use “of atomic’ energy, spectrography, teaching of 
mathematics, medicinal plants, educational statistics, social sciences, educational 
elem al educational films, journalism, and film documentation. Number: 76. 

University Grants for Regional Cultural Studies, open to post-graduate 
students or university teachers for studies in fields which can contribute to 
Unesco’s Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural 
Values. Number: 35. 

Travel Grants for Educational Leaders, open to candidates having experience 
in some branch of education, for the study of social and educational conditions 
in another region, within the terms of Unesco’s Major Project on Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. Number: 30. 

Fellowships relating to the Major Project on the Extension of Primary 
Education in Latin America, open to educators from this region. The purpose 
of the awards is to train staff for teacher-training colleges, as well as educational 
specialists and administrators. Number: 140. 

Fellowships relating to the Major Project on Scientific Research on Arid 
Lands, to train personnel for research institutes. Number: 30. 

Unesco Study Grants at ASFEC, open to nationals of Arab countries, for 
participation in courses at the Arab States Fundamental Education Centre at 
Sirs-el-Layyan (Egypt). Number: 300. 

Study Grants for CREFAL, open to nationals of Latin American countries, 
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for participation in courses at the Regional Centre of Fundamental Education 
for Latin America, Patzeuaro (Mexico): Number: 105. 

This information would be incomplete without some mention of the travel 
grants ,gumeded: ty Wneece: fen tmoetenbiand: a-mimbén pf ‘leaders: ofyouth 
movements: . 


Group. Travel Gosatnian Workers’ Study Tours in Europe, granted to groups 
of about 15 persons participating in study tours abroad sponsored by workers’ 
organizations.. Recipients must\be manual or non-manual workers who are 
nationals of European countfies:and members of:a national affiliate: of an 
international workers’ organization. Number: about 50 groups each year. 

Travel Grants for Workers’ Study Tours in Latin America and Asia, granted 
on. the same,terms.as those mentioned immediately above, to groups of 5 or so 
persons. Number: about 40 groups over a two-year period. 

Youth Travel Grants, open to members of national affiliates of international 
youth and student organizations, for the study of youth and student cultural and 
educational. activities related. to Uneson’s programme Number: about 80 over 
a two-year period, 

Persons interested in these travel grants should apply to their respective 
organizations, and not to the Unesco Secretariat direct. 


STAFF APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Matta Akrawi (Iraq) has been appointed director of the Unesco Liaison 
Office with the United Nations in New York. . Born in, 1901, Mr,.Akrawi took 

in history and education at.the American. University of. Beirut and at 
Loans, URirsy. Nan S cet seb be len dostor oh pbilewonha After 
twenty years’ service in the Ministry of Education of Iraq, where he became 
director-general of higher education,.Mr. Akrawi joined the:.Secretariat of 
Unesco in 1949. From 1953. to..1957. he..was,a.deputy.director. in the 
Department of Education. In 1957 he left the Secretariat to go to Sudan for 
PIR AYRES Aerio AASRDISE PETE 5B ANCA, DIMOND. 
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Publications 


The Museum, a Work of Science and Art 


Museums originally confined themselves to the work of preservation, and were 
of interest only to a handful of connoisseurs and scholars. Now that they 
er ee anaes gee ee, 
growing importance complexity. Within the limits of each particular type, 
museums are improving the technician’s knowledge, enriching the artist's 
sources of inspiration,’ and, geaerally eptuking, helping to educate the public 
as a whole: 

This educational function, which -has:won recognition: onlyafter along 
struggle, is now everywhere taken for granted. In fact, we have reached the 
stage where we are sometimes apt to forget what the most cultured and sensitive 
minds look for, first:and foremost, in museums of painting and sculpture—a 
place of aesthetic enjoyment. — 

This is the point brought out by Mr. Jean Miliadis, director of the Acropolis 
Museum, Athens, in an article:appearing in the last issue of Museum. This 
amply illustrated review, published quarterly by Unesco, affords a channel for 
information and research in the field of museography.1 While dwelling on 
the essential features of the new display of treasures im his keeping, Mr. Miliadis 
elaborates his views: 

‘Serious problems confront the museum of today when it comes to developing 
a modern conception of the meaning ‘and purpose of museums in general. 
Once, the word: “museum” had a clear enough meaning; it was closely connected 
with the Muses, and museums: were thus originally art collections. Today, 
however, museums contain not only works of art, but innumerable other 
categories of objects as well. This widening connotation, however, can some- 
times have a dangerous influence on the aims of an art museum such as ours: The 
time has come for it to be understood, by international organizations also, 
that we must distinguish art museums from the various collections of historical, 
technical. and educational interest. Not only are the exhibits themselves 
different, but there is also a clear difference in the aims of the display and in 
the way in which the spectator communicates with the objects displayed. 

“When forming a museum of ancient art, one must guard against:all egotism 
and try to satisfy, not the demands of individuals or groups of persons, but 
essentially the needs of the objects: themselves. The worst egotism is that of 


1. Bilingual English-French rench publication, with a summary of articles in Russian and Spanish. 
Annual subscription: $6.50; 32/6 ite); 2A FF. Each number; $2; 10/- (stg:); 
600 FF. ‘ 
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rehensible 


that museums are formed specially for their 
of material assembled and held available 





is the egotism of the architect 

to decorate the building he designed, 
to the spirit of the objects. The use, 
i in good faith not only by 
maintain that one. of the aims of 
that they mean that the public 
‘art. of a nation, then we must 


iil 


displaying the best. works of art each:according to its own 
For comm unica tion with art is to be achieved not through 
in this issue of Museum: ‘A New Presentation of ‘Prehistory at the National 


Museum, Prague’, by Jiri Neustupny; “Bokrijk: the First Open-air Museum in 


frivolous or banal. The spirit of a museum is: naturally 
material it contains. A proper atmosphere, however, 


History of Finnish Culture’, by Mrs. Riitta Heinonen. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


Selected documentation for the study of race relations, compiled by Jean Viet (in the 
series: Reports and papers in the social sciences, No. 9, 1958. Price:$1; 5/- (stg.); 
300 FF. 

This documentary material on research into race relations can be divided into three distinct 

categories: a bibliography of books and articles published on the question between 1953 

and 1956; a list of periodicals which specialize in the subject; and a directory of institu- 

tions directly concerned with the study of problems arising out of race relations, with an 
indication of the research undertaken in this field. 


International bibliography of economics/Bibliographie internationale de science écono- 
mique. Vol. VI: Works published in 1957. 544 pages (in the series: Documentation 
in the social sciences/Documentation dans les sciences sociales). Price: $9.50; 47/6 
(stg.); 3,350 FF. 

This bibliography is part of the general programme of the International Committee for 
Social Sciences Documentation. That committee was formed in 1950, with Unesco’s 
support, in order to promote the development of all bibliographical and documentary work 
of interest to the social sciences. The various bibliographies undertaken with the 
committee’s assistance aim at being truly international and at recording all the publications 
concerned with cach discipline, whatever the publication’s country of origin and whatever 
the language in which it is written. They seek to list all scientific publications, 
whatever form the latter may have taken (books, articles in periodicals, reports), articles 
appearing in the daily press, etc. Special attention is paid to official publications of 
governments. 

The present bibliography was compiled in co-operation with the International Economic 
Association. Volume VI contains nearly 8,000 entries, set out under the following 
headings: methods, general and basic works, history of economic thought, economic history 
and activity, organization of production, production (goods and services), price and markets, 
money and finance, income and income distribution, demand (use of income), social econ- 
omics and policy, public economy, and international economics. 


Statistics on libraries, 128 pages, (in the series: Statistical reports and studies). Price 
$1.50; 7/6 (stg.); 525 FF. (Also in French.) 

Library statistics have formed part of Unesco’s programme since 1950. The Organization's 

aim was twofold: to collect numerical data for the preparation of regular series of 

statistics for international publications, and to prepare a scheme for standardizing national 

statistics so as to make them internationally comparable. 

Fully satisfying results cannot be expected quickly in so vast and diverse a field, though 
real progress has been made in the past eight years. This progress becomes more 
appreciable every year in respect of the number of countries and territories supplying 
information in reply to Unesco’s statistical questionnaires and in the application of recom- 
mendations relating to the standardization of library statistics. 

The present report by the Organization is divided into two parts: national statistics, 
for 117 different countries and territories; and a series of international comparative tables 
preceded by a short note on how they are to be used. 


PERIODICALS 


Education abstracts, monthly publication. Annual subscription rate: $2; 10/- (stg.); 
600 FF. Each number: $0.25; 1/3 (stg.); 75 FF. (Also in French and Spanish.) 

This periodical gives abstracts of recent publications of interest to educators. Each issue 
deals with a specific problem and contains a bibliographical report, followed by a series 
of short abstracts of books or articles. 

Vol. XI, No. 4-5. “Textbooks and international understanding.’ 
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Unesco bulletin for libraries, monthly publication. Annual subscription rate: $3.50; 
17/6 (stg.); 1,000 FF. Each number: $0.35; 1/9 (stg.); 100 FF. (Also in French, 
Russian and Spanish.) 

Vol. XIII, No. 5-6, May-June 1959, contains the following articles: ‘Mechanical translation 

of languages’, by. Emile Delavenay; ‘Modern university library practice’, by P. Havard- 

Williams; “New university. libraries in France’, by Jean Bleton; ‘Preservation of leather 

bindings at the Lenin State Library of the USSR’, by I. K. Belaja. 
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News of National: 


Commissions 
Austria. The history textbooks used in schools in Austria and 
France are to be critically assessed by panels of historians appointed by the 


Habsburgs from the year 1526, the Thirty Years’ War, the conflicts under 
Louis XIV, and relations between France and Austria in the eighteenth century. 


Canada. The Unesco travelling exhibition of reproductions of water-colour 
masterpieces from the Orient and Occident will begin its tour of Canada in 


September 1959. The necessary arrangements were made through the National 
Gallery of Canada. 


Chile. A ‘Week of Indian Culture’ was organized early in May by the 
University of Chile, under the patronage of the National Commission. To 
mark this event, several lectures were given (e.g., on Gandhi’s political thinking), 
many press articles were published on the same subjects, and several broadcasts 
of Indian music and poetry readings were made. 


Colombia. Members of the Executive Committee of the National Commission 
were appointed on 27 May. They are: Dr. Nemisio Kamacho, secretary-general 
of the Ministry of Education; Dr. Gabriel Betancur Mejia, director of. the 
Institute of Technical Training Abroad; Dr. Aristobulo Pardo, director of the 


Higher Council of Education and secretary of the Executive C 


Cuba. The National Commission has just been reorganized as 
Department for Cultural Affairs and Unesco, coming, under the Ministry 
State. It now consists of some 20 members; its chairman, in the absence of 
the Minister of State, is the Permanent Under-Secretary for Cultural Affairs. 


France. Two splendid sets of colour slides, illustrating exhibitions held in 
Paris during Unesco’s General Conference: in November and December last 
year, have been issued by the National Commission, with the help of Unesco. 
The first set, based on the exhibition ‘Orient-Occident—Encounters. and 
pom yA mee 2 Art’ held at the Musée Cernuschi, includes 
41 slides (24 x 36 mm.) together with a text by Vadim Elisseeff, head curator 
of the Cernuschi Museum, and Madeleine Paul-David, deputy curator. These 
texts are also available in French and Spanish. One box contains 21 slides 
illustrating the use of the arch theme in ancient civilizations; the Pythagorean 
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; the development of Greek and Etruscan art; and the spread of religious 
and of decorative motifs. A second box contains 20 slides illustrating 
various themiés; ‘including the quest for knowledge in Europe after the Great 

i ies; affinities between Eastern and Western painting; Indian art works 

Europe; the Near East in Western painting; the revelation of Japanese art 
in France at the end of the nineteenth century; and the influence of African Negro 
art forms on plastic arts. 

The second set of slides shows art works which were displayed in the 
exhibition on the ‘Art of Gandhara and Central Asia’, at the Guimet Museum. 
This exhibition, arranged with the assistance of museums in Pakistan, Berlin 
and Rome, illustrated the cultural relations existing between Orient and 
Occident from the fifth century B.c. to the tenth century a.D. A text by 
Jeannine Auboyer, curator of the Guimet Museum, is included with these 
21 slides. 

Both sets of slides are obtainable on application to the National Commission, 
23 rue Lapérouse, Paris-16°. 


Federal Republic of Germany. The National Commission held its thirteenth 
General Assembly at Dortmund, from 25 to 27 May 1959. The meeting 
discussed the tenth session of Unesco’s General Conference, and plans for the 





technical assistance programmes were given special attention by members of the 
commission. The chairman, Mr. Theodor Steltzer, formerly Prime Minister, 
and the two vice-chairmen of the commission, Professor Dolf Sternberger and 
Dr. Heinz Ktipperts, were re-elected. 


A meeting organized by the commission, to which representatives of Unesco 


countries, 
of this meeting, held at Hattingen from 28 to 31 May, an association of German 
Unesco Clubs was set up. 


Guatemala. Professor Federico Sagastume, secretary-general of the National 
Commission, spent three weeks at Unesco Headquarters, from 12 June to 2 July. 


Hungary. The National Galléry of Fine Arts, with the assistance of the 
National Commission and the Institute of Cultural Relations, organized 
in May 1959 an international exhibition of children’s drawings. Over 
2,000 drawings from 34 countries were on display and were warmly appreciated 
by the people of Budapest. 


Japan. The National Commission recently brought together, at the 
International House in Tokyo, some 30 Japanese citizens who had been abroad 
as Unesco technical assistance experts or as Unesco fellowship holders. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to arrange similar meetings each year. t 


Monaco. An international and inter-school exhibition of educational philately, 
organized at Monte-Carlo in May, was shown at Unesco House from 14 to 
28 June by the Philatelic Union of Monaco, under the auspices of the National 
Commission. This exhibition displays the results ofa highly — 
competition, in which 850 pupils from 15 different countries took part. The 

children competing had been required to illustrate, with the help of stamps 
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from their collections, any theme they wished—travel, architecture, work, 
geography, etc. 


Norway. The National Commission ceranged a conference for representatives 
of adult education associations, from 16 to 18 March 1959 in the vicinity of 
Oslo. Discussions centred mainly around the part to be played by these 
associations in the East-West major project. 


Philippines. The Regional Conference of National Commissions, which was t 
have been held at Manila in October 1959, has been postponed un 
January 1960. 


Poland. On the initiative of the National Commission, the Polish Government 
last year made 20 fellowships for study in Poland available to the National 
Commissions of Unesco’s Member States. Fourteen students sent by the 
Organization are now pursuing their studies in Poland. They are from Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, India, Israel, Norway, the 
United Arab Republic and the United States of America. Some of them are 
studying at Warsaw; but the majority are at the Universities of Cracow, Wroclaw, 
Poznan and Gliwice. The principal subjects of study selected by them are Slav 
philology, Polish history, chemistry, and metallurgy. 


Switzerland. The National Commission has just distributed a report on its 
work in 1958, with special reference to the second half of the year. It shows 
that, on the commission’s initiative and under its sponsorship, the Swiss autho- 
rities organized a seminar on the teaching of history in primary schools, two 
information courses in connexion with the East-West major project (one for 
newspaper staff and one for broadcasters), and an information course on the 
responsibilities of women in the world today. The report also contains a list 
of the subventions granted by the Commission in 1958 and a survey of its rela- 
ae with other National Commissions and the Organization’s Secretariat over 
that period. 


Turkey. It has just been decided to increase the number of copies of the 
National Commission’s newsletter from 1,000 to 3,000. It is hoped in this 
way to develop co-operation between teachers’ associations and the commission. 
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News of International 
Non-Governmental Organizations 


Eleventh Congress of Administrative Sciences 


The International Institute of Administrative Sciences is organizing its eleventh 
congress at Wiesbaden (Federal Republic of Germany) from 30 August to 
3 September 1959. Four items are on the agenda: (a) the devolution of powers 
to self-governing institutions, including professional organizations and univer- 
sities; (b) the administrative structure and functions of the Ministry of Finance; 
(c) increasing the efficiency of administration by granting various advantages to 
staff; (d) automation and its problems in government departments, 

Two additional meetings are also scheduled. The first, to be attended by 
teachers of administrative law and public administration, will be mainly taken 
up with a discussion of the general conclusions of a report by Professor André 
Molitor, of the University of Louvain, on the university teaching of the admi- 
nistrative sciences (a survey being carried out by the institute for Unesco). The 
second meeting is being organized for members of Councils of States and Audit 
Offices. 


Eighth Congress of the International Theatre Institute 


The eighth congress of the International Theatre Institute (ITI) was held at 
Helsinki in June 1959; it was presided over by Mr. Oittinen, chairman of the 
Finnish National Commission for Unesco. The opening meeting took place in 
the presence of the President of the Republic of Finland. 

CO a ig a ep a dt Pama ig hain aly TTT 
which now has the following membership: Mr. Vicenzo Torraca (Italy), chair 
man; Miss Rosamund Gilder (United States of America) and Mr. Arvi Kivimea 
(Finland), vice-chairmen; and, as members, the representatives of the ITI 
National Centres in Yugoslavia, Chile, Poland, France, the United Kingdom, 
Greece, Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany. The congress admitted 
three new centres to ITI membership—those of the German Democratic Repu- 
blic, Rumania, and the U.S.S.R. 

World Premiéres, the ITI bulletin listing the world’s new plays every month, 
will now appear as a magazine. Previous contents will remain the same; but 
it will also offer statistics, photos, colour reproductions, etc., and will provide 
news of the work of 39 ITI National Centres... 

In order to bring Latin American countries into closer relationship with ITI, 
a Latin American Theatre Institute was recently founded, and its charter was 
approved by the ITI congress. In addition, a committee was set up to consider 
questions concerning theatres for youth. 

On the suggestion of the Finnish delegates, it was decided that the inaugura- 
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tion date of each ITI congress would in future be celebrated as World Theatre 
Day. The next congress is to be held in Vienna in June 1961. 

A symposium on contemporary theatre trends also took place, in connexion 
with the Helsinki congress, and was attended by critics, playwrights and theatre 
directors from the 33 delegations taking part in the congress. The playwright 
Bugene lonesco acted as rapporteur for this symposium, which drew a large 
continued for several days, and was widely reported in the Finnish 


MAb! Hienich FAA Kiodioossiehice hadhchian’ snapenaitdetioe qengertnn sabe 
congress, was warmly congratulated by all delegates for its efficient work and for 


its success in creating the friendly atmosphere which prevailed throughout the 
proceedings. 


International Music Council 


The Executive Board of the International Music Council met at Unesco House 
on 2 and 3 March 1959, under the chairmanship of Mr. Mario Labroca (Italy). 
It recognized the National Committees set up in China and Turkey; adopted 
proposed amendments to the council’s statutes, for submission to an extraordi- 
nary general assembly; considered the possibility of setting up an International 
Federation of Concert Associations; or ser hi Manki g n3 
for National Committees, prepared by the secretariat. 

The council’s quarterly bulletin, The World of Music, which provides news 
of all musical events, will in future be published by the Barenreiter Press (Kassel 


Basle, London and New York). It will be issued. in, three: editions—English, 
French and German. 





International Congress on Opera and Ballet in Television and Film 


To mark the award of the Salzburg Opera Prize, an. International Congress on 
Opera and Ballet in Television and Film will be held in Salzburg from 23 to 
29 August 1959. It is being organized by the television service of the Austrian 
radio and by the International Music Council. 

This meeting will afford an opportunity for comparing the methods used by 
television and film producers from many countries in presenting opera and 
ballet (including classical operetta, and, in the case of ballet, the classical dances 
of Oriental countries). The various possibilities of adapting a stage work to 
television will be illustrated by the relay of a normal performance from a 
theatre; the relay of a stage performance specially prepared for television pur- 
poses; a stage production transferred to a television studio; a television produc- 


tion of a work written for the stage; and, lastly, a television production of a 
work conceived for this medium. 


Congress of the International Federation of Musicians 


The International Federation of Musicians, a member organization of the Inter- 
national Music Council incorporating independent trade unions of musicians 
from 22 countries, held its fourth congress at Unesco House, from 19 to 23 May, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Hardy Ratcliffe (United Kingdom). Over 
60 delegates, representing trade unions from 18 countries, attended the congress. 
The agenda included: amendments to the federation’s statutes; statutory elec- 
tions; the approval of reports; the consideration of relations between the fede- 
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ration and such bodies as the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
the European Broadcasting Union or the International Federation of the Phono- 
saa me dis 5 ia relma crt arm oe 
possible establishment of eM TW een Re pm 
ct perormers, fms td television, unemployment due to te development 

etc. Mr. Hardy Ratcliffe (United Kingdom) and 
rage Wassmouth (Sweden) were re-elected president and vice-president, respect- 
ively, of the federation; and Mr. Franz Sirowy (Austria) was elected to the other 
post of vice-president. Trade unions of musicians from France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, the Netherlands and Norway were appointed mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 


International Association of Plastic Arts 


The Executive Committee of the International Association of Plastic Arts held 
its eleventh session at Unesco House from 1 to 4 April, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. T. Leeser (Netherlands). The fifth session of the association’s Inter- 
national Committee of Jufists took place on 3 and 4 April under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Francois Hépp (France). 

Preparations for the third International Congress of Plastic Arts, to be held 
in Vienna in 1960, and for the meeting, in conjunction with the congress, 
between artists of the Orient and of the Occident, formed the main subject of 
discussion at the session of the Executive Committee, which also received reports 
from the secretary-general on the work of the association and on the situation 
of the various National Committees. 

For its part, the International Committee of Jurists took-note of the National 
Committees’ observations and comments on draft standard regulations for 
international competitions of painting, sculpture and engraving, and on ques- 
tionnaires concerning the right of television, the droit de suite (artists’ rights to 
re-sale of their works) and moral rights in the matter of exhibitions, Reports 
on these questions will be submitted to the Vienna congress, 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
August, September, October and November 1959 





1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by 
Unesco for August, September, October and November 1959. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has 


been invited to send re 


or observers. 


presentatives 
3. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in subsequent issues of Unesco Chronicle. 
4, Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk. 


Date 
AUGUST 


3-7 


10-16 


17 

21 Aug.- 
4 sept.* 
23 Aug.- 
5 Sept.* 


31 Aug.- 
11 Sept. 


SEPTEMBER 


6-8* 


7 Sept.- 
3 Oct. 


14-18 


18-19 
21-23 


24-30 


28 Sept.- 
17 Oct. 


OCTOBER 
5-15 


Symposium on brain mechanism and learning (convened by 
the Latin America Science Co-operation Office and the 
Council for International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences). 

International conference on the contribution of sports to 
the improvement of professional abilities and to cul- 
tural development (convened by the Government of 
Finland with financial aid from Unesco). 

Co-ordination meeting concerning physical education and 
sport. 

Committee of experts on programmes of formal co-opera- 
tion between universities (convened by the International 
Association of Universities with the financial aid of 
Unesco). 

Seminar for young teachers on education for international 
understanding (convened by the National Commission 
of Austria and the Unesco Institute of Education). 

International Advisory Committee on the School Curri- 
culum, 


Administrative Board of the International Association of 
Universities: eleventh meeting. 

Regional training course on diagnosis, improvement and 
management of salt-affected soils (convened by the 
Middle East Science Co-operation Office). 

International Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences: 
fourth session. 

Sub-committee on cartography problems in arid zone. 

a Committee on Arid Zone Research: fifteenth 


Symnpubbedh Oi gli West sidettbidRiet ti eSB end Cena 
arid regions. 

Regional seminar on audio-visual methods in education in 
Latin America. 


International seminar on the contribution of the social 
sciences to economic development in Latin America. 


Place 


MONTEVIDEO 


HELSINKI 


HELSINKI 


UNESCO 


UNESCO 


TUNIS 


NEW YORK 


MADRID 
MADRID 


MADRID 


MEXICO CITY 


RIO DE JANEIRO 








Date 


OCTOBER (cont.) 


6 


12-17 
14* 


15-16* 
16-19 


19 Oct.- 
28 Nov. 
20 


20-24 


3-5* 


4-11 


13-14* 


16 Nov.- 
4 Dec. 

16 Nov.- 
12 Dec. 
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Series of lectures by Unesco officials to the Liaison 
Committee. of Women’s Associations. 

Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: fourth session. 

Meeting of the Editorial Committee of the International 
Theatre Institute. 

Executive Committee of the International Theatre Institute. 

Advisory Committee for Humid Tropics Research: second 
session. 

Seminar on methodology of phytochemistry (convened by 
the South Asia Science Co-operation Office). 

Meeting of consultants to draw up a work plan for training 
courses based on Unesco’s programme on cell biology. 
Symposium on the relation between the vegetation and the 
soils in the plains and flat mountains of equatorial and 
sub-equatorial regions and also their humid tropical edges 
(convened by the Commission for Technical Co-operation 

in Africa South of the Sahara and Unesco). 
Meeting of experts on technical and vocational education. 


Third meeting of the working group on the FAO/Unesco 
Desert Locust Ecological Survey. 

FAO/Unesco working group on Forest Policy in the Arid 
Zone. 


Second meeting of the FAO/Unesco working group on the 
Ecological Map of the Mediterranean Zone. 


Regional seminar on library development in the Arab 
States. 

Working party of international non-governmental organi- 
zations on education for international understanding and 
co-operation. 

Committee of experts to examine the programme for the 
translation of representative works (CIPSH). 

Working party of international non-governmental organi- 
zations on problems of youth organizations. 

Meeting of adult and youth education experts on the 
Senta Appreciation. of Eastern and Western Cultural 

ues. 

Working party of international non-governmental organi- 
zations. on access.of women to. education, 

Committee elected by the sixth conference of non-govern- 
mental organizations approved for consultative arrange- 
ments with Unesco. 

Council. for: International . Organizations , of . Medical 
Sciences; twenty-eighth meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee (CIOMS). 

Fifty-fifth session of the Executive Board. 


Training course on radioisotopes (convened by the South 


Asia Science Co-operation Office). 





ADIOPODOUME 

(Ivory Coast) 
PESHAWAR 
UNESCO 


ADIOPODOUME 
(ivory Coast) 


BRUSSELS 


BAGHDAD 


NEW DELHI 








Date Place 


NOVEMBER (cont.) 


21 Nov.- Regional seminar on educational statistics (Africa). KHARTOUM 
3 Dec. 
26-27 Sixth Advisory Committee of the Research Centre on CALCUTTA 


Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia 
(convened by the Unesco Research Centre, Calcutta). 
Half day Unesco/IBE joint committee meeting. UNESCO 
not fixed 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


eS 
Department, 


— al Athan Ministry of 
Education. 
KABUL. 


ALBANIA 
N Shteteroree Botimeve, 
« Maim Frasher », 
TIRANA. 


ARGENTINA 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Alsina 500, 

Buenos AIRES. 


AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne University Press, 


369 Lonsdale Street, 

Mepourne Ci (Victoria). 
USTRIA 

Verlag ay aaa & Co., 


Wien V. , 
BELGIUM 
de 


CAMBODIA 
Librairie Albert Portail, 
14, avenue Boulloche, 
PHNOM-PENH. 


CANADA . 
The Queen’s Printer, 
Orrawa (Ont.). 


CEYLON 


CHINA 
The World Book Co. Ltd.., 
99, Chungking South Road, 


TAIPeH, Taiwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA 

Libreria Central, 

Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, 

BocorA. 
COSTA RICA 

y 

Trejos, S.A., 

apartado 1313, 

San José. 


CUBA 


Libreria Econémica, 
Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, 
La HABANA. 


a 
30, v Ve ‘Sincksich, 
PRAHA 2, 


DENMARK 

Ejnar Munksgaard Ltd., 
6 Norregade, 
KopenHavn K. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Libreria Dominicana, 


Section, 
place de Fontenoy, 
Paris-7°. 
FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Librairie J. 
Ld rue Ledru-Rollin, 


P. 208, 
ot (Martinique). 


HONG KONG 
Swindon Book Co., 
25 Nathan Road, 
KOwLoon. 


HUNGARY 
Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
BupDapeEsT 62. 


INDONESIA 





MALAYA (FEDERATION OF) 
& SINGAPORE 
Peter Chong & 
P.O. Box 135, 
SINGAPORE. 


MALTA 
Sapienza’s Library, 
26 Kingsway, 
VALLETTA. 


MEX! 





NEW ZEALAND 
Unesco Publications Centre, 
100 Hackthorne Road, 
CH. 


NICARAGUA 
Libreria Cultural Nicaragiiense, 
calle 15 de Septiembre 115, 
MANAGUA. 

— 


(Nigeria) Bookshops, 
So ~ 
Lacos. 


174. 


NORWAY 
AS. Bokhjornet, 
Stortingsplass 7, 
Oso. 
PAKISTAN 
Ferozsons: 
60 The Mall, 
LAHORE 
Bunder Road, 


KARACHI; 
35 The Mall, 
PESHAWAR. 


PANAMA 
Cultural Panameiia, 
Avenida 7.* n.° T1-49, 
apartado de correos 2018, 
PANAMA. 

Se 
de Salvador Nizza, 
calle Pte. Franco 39/43, 


Rozpowszechniania 
Wydawnictw Naukowych PAN, 
Palac Kultury i Nauki, 
WARSZAWA. 

PORTUGAL 
Dias & Andrade Ltda., 
Livraria 
rua do Carmo 70, 
LisBoa. 

RUMANIA 
Cartimex, 
Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, 
P.O. Box 134-135, 
Bucurestt. 


SINGAPORE 

See Malaya (Federation of). 
SPAIN 
Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, 
Duque de Medinaceli 4, 
Maprip. 
For The Courier: 
Ediciones 


S.A., 
Pizarro 19, 
Maprip. 


SWEDEN 
A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. 
Hovbokhandel, 
Fredsgatan 2, 
STOCKHOLM 16. 
For The Courier: 
venska Unescora: 
Vasagatan 15-17, 
STockHoLm C. 
Verlag, 
5, 


Payot, 
40, rue du Marché, 
Gernéve. 


9, 
Rajdamnern Avenue, 
BANGKOK. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Van Shaik's Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
Unesco Publications Center, 
801, Third Avenue, 
New Yorx 22, N.Y., 
and except for periodicals: 
Columbia University Press, 
2960, Broadway, 
New Yorxk 27, N.Y. 


URUGUAY 


VENEZUELA 
Libreria Politécnica, 
calle Villaflor, 
local A al lado General Electric, 
Sabana Grande, 
CARACAS. 


VIET-NAM 
Librairie-papeterie Xu&n-Thu, 
185-193, rue Tu-Do, 
B.P. 283, 
SAIGON, 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Jugoslovenska Knjiga, 
Terazije 27, 


Unesco Book Coupons can be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational scientific or 
cultural character. Coupon 


. For full 


information please write 


to : Unesco 


Paris-7°, France. 


Office, place de Fontenoy, 





